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name, because the master of ceremony of this form plays on it throughout. 


This Ghudiki Nata isa highly stylised form of a total theatre. The group 
consist of 8 to 10 artists who are all rounders. They do not need a green 
room and dress up or improvise everything in the midst of the spectators. 
The Ghudiki player is the director, commentator, jester, dancer and also 
suddenly turns into a character of the play if needed. The play starts with 
singing and dancing by two boys dressed in female attire and as the commen- 
tary goes, the same boys change into different rolesassisted by the chorus and 
the musicians who stand up and fit into the plays according to the demands 
of the situation. A lot of singing, dancing and humorous ‘skits fill in the 
production which lasts up to 3 or 4 hours, 


Bandi Nata 


Bandi Nata is mainly found in central and western parts of Orissa. It 
has less ritualistic formalities than that of the Dandanataand is performed by 
the scheduled caste people mainly. 


Bandi happens to be the nickname of the sister of Chandrasena, the 
husband of Radha. This Bandinata idealises the character of Bandi as against 
Radha in the game of love towards Krishna, because it depicts the selfless 
sacrifices of her own utmost love towards Krishna in favour of Radha and her 
help which brought the pair Radha and Krishna together. 


Bandinata is an out-come of the so called hatred of the caste Hindu 
Vaishnavites, who did not favour the low castes to join them in their Radha 
cult. 


In Bandinata, the artists in make-up and costumes along with their 
stage properties in hand, walk into the auditorium and sit down with the 
spectators mixing and mingling with the crowd and come out to the central 
acting area only when their roles come, complete with self-introductions in 
songs. 


The only musical instrument played with the Bandinata is the Dhol 
and it is really inspiring to watch this solo accompanist for the entire duration 
of the play which lasts for more than 3 hours packed with lots of dances, 
songs, actions and humour. : 


Bharat Lila or (Dwari Nata) 


The main theme of the play is from the epic Mahabharat and depicts 
the circumstances under which Arjuna is put to accept Subhadra as his wife. 


Bharatlila is otherwise known as Dwarinata because of the main 
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character Dwari, who not-only acts as an interpreter of the play for the 
audience but also acts as the middle-man in the exchange of affairs and 
wordy duel that takes place between Arjuna and Subhadra. 


These three are the main characters in the play beside the Sakhis who 
fill in the sequences of relief with their dance numbers as well as to appear in 
very minor roles if needed during the play. 


A lot of question-answer sequences mark the test of the merit and calibre 
of the artists because beside the main theme, plenty of similies and extracts 
from Shastras and works of other authorities are quoted or recited, punched 
with dances, songs and witty humour. 


Bharatlila is very popular for the element of humour which brings roars 
of laughter from the audience time to time. A single performance lasts about 
3 to 4 hours but in case of a competition between two or more parties, the 
show continues for several nights. Bharatlila needs a central stage with 
spectators all around. 


Desianata 


Desianata is a unique and ancient form of play presentation of the 
Koraput district of Orissa. 


Desia means local, hence it is completely indigenous and its partici- 
pants belong to the local area irrespective of caste, creed or even tribe. 


This traditional multicoloured masked spectacle of Desia Nata, includes 
every conceivable character i.e. gods, goddesses, animals, birds and also 
human characters. All characters are masked. The use of masks has nevef 
been so widely exploited by any traditional dance or drama form in India. 
There are also characters who appear without the masks for instance in the 
role of a common human being. The unique distinction of the Desia Nata 
masks are that they are worn helmet-like where-in the entire head is 
covered. 


- 


Thethemesare from mythology orthe Ramayana, interspersed withsocial 
skits and humourous episodes. The music and the dances are vigorous but 
simple and blend into tribal patterns. The dances, occasionally include 
intricate footwork, gestures and poses similar to the more sophisticated and 
more famous forms of Indian dance. 


Desianata is gradually becoming rare, but is still popular amongst the 
local inhabitants. The performance usually takes place during festivals lik# 
Chaitra Parva, Desianata needs a central arena for performance. 
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Rama Lila 


Throughout India Ranalila has remained a popular form of theatre based 
on the theme of the epic and so also in Orissa. There have been many impro- 
visations on the presentation of Ramalila of Orissa, they can be put into the 
following categories: 


There are Ramalilas where characters appear with masks and others 
where no masks are used. There are yet others where some characters are 
masked and others are not. 


In some forms of Ramalila all characters speak or sing for themselves. 
There are other Ramalilas where characters act and mime, while the Gayaka 
and the chorus do the singing. 


Ramalila sometimes requires an acting area in the centre. There are 
other forms where a whole vast field is required for the production. There 
are Ramalilas which need different locales for different scenes and they 
carry the entire retinue of spectators from place to place with them. 


Ramalila by tradition, is enacted for several nights in phases. There are 
groups who perform it for 10 nights and specialise in the spectacular aspects 
of their productions. 


Lankapodi 


Lankapodi festival of Daspalla needs special mention for the lavish 
splendour employed in the presentation of Ramalila in Orissa. 


A mile-long street turns into the acting area from the temple to the 
improvised city of Lanka of Ravana. While the performance is performed in 
Phases, the acting area expands from place to place in the street where plat- 
forms are made for the important characters, who proceed from the temple 
in procession each night. 


A high wooden crane with many wheels with a swinging and revolving 
boom, on which is suspended the Pushpaka Bimana of Ravana complete with 
a rope ladder and is used for whisking away Sita into the air, while the crane 
is dragged by the spectators like a chariot. Such innovations which create 
Spectacular illusions in a novel manner, thrill the crowd. 


Dhanu Jatra 


While massive spectacular theatrical presentations are a speciality of 
. Jatra of Orissa, the Dhanu Jatra of Baragarh, Sambalpur outdoes them all, 
in Imaginative grandeur. 
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While elsewhere in Orissa, a pond, a huge tree and its sorrounding, a 
vast field, a village or a mile-long street, have been improvised as the acting 
areas, here in Dhanu Jatra, several villages, a town including a river, tum 
into the acting areas of the play. 


While the village Amapali turns into the Gopapura and the town of 
Bargarh into Mathura, the river Jira becomes the sacred river of Jamuna, 


This Dhanu Jatra, which is a part of the celebration of Krishnalila 
and continues for a week during the month of Pousha, reminds one of the 
description of Indra’s banner-festival mentioned in the first chapter of 
Natyasastra. 


Beside other highlights, Kansa’s elephant-ride in the streets of his 
kingdom, his high Mancha from where he falls and dies, and his Durbar, 
everything is so well-planned and improvised that perhaps no where in the 
world, has a play been made to achieve the effect of such a vast amphi- 
theatre. 


About the so-called modern technique of spectator’s participation in 
Dhanu Jatra, it is apparent that when all the villages, town and the river 
turn into the acting areas, naturally all the inhabitants and visitors also turn 
into characters in the play including you if you happen to be there during 
the Jatra period. 


_, And, during his ride in the streets or at his Durbar if the actor King 
Kansa finds you guilty (whoever you are, including top Government officials 
and whether you did commit a crime or not) you have got to pay a fine 
(according to your sweet will) all in sportive fun! 


The very idea of this Dhanu Jatra of Orissa is not only awe-inspiring 
and fantastic but also very entertaining and educative. 


Sabda Swara Nata 


In Sabda Swara Nata, the presentation of plays are in regular Jatra 
style with central stage and spectators sitting around. The themes are draW® 
from mythology, mainly from Krishna’s life. The plays are highlighted by 
interludes of special dance numbers which are classical dances of the Tandava 
variety, known as Sabda Nrutya. 


Sabda Nrutya claims 8 distinct Tandava dances such as Siva, Durg 
Kali, Ganesha, Ananda Bhairava, Vinayaka, Rudra and Narada. Each 
Tandava has two Swaras which in turn have four Pallavi dances each. 


This form is located at Kumbhari village, off Barapali, Sambalput and 
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the institution which keeps it living was established in 1850 by one Bhajaman 
Das who hailed from Sidhamunda, Kantilo of Puri. : 


Prahalada Nataka 


While Nataka denotes a play in its fullness, the presentation of this play 
is so stylised that it has come to stay as a distinct form of theatre in Orissa. 


Based on the most popular mythological theme of the boy Prahalada 
and how all attempts of his father to kill him failed, because of his faith in 
God, upto the appearance of Nrusingha Avatara from a pillar who kills 
his father, Hiranya Kasipu. 


A central acting arena with a pillar on one side and a high wooden 
throne of the other side is essential. Two groups of musicians remain in 
attendance. While the chorus and the main musicians take their place nearer 
the throne, another group waits near the green-room to lead the entry of each 
character in a manner of a ceremonial procession complete with fireworks 
and crackers; amongst the specators up to the acting area. I think this stylisa- 
tion has no parallel anywhere in the drama world. 


The costumes are extremely ornate and colourful, The music is entirely 
based on classical Ragas. Each character sings and knows the art of dancing 
very well, 


While a life-size dummy elephant is used to bring the king, live cobras 
are used around Prahlada’s neck in the snake-sequence. : 


Evidently Prahalada Nataka of Orissa is a regular classical Indian 
Play with a distinct and highly stylised traditional presentation form. In 
Orissa, there are only very few groups in Ganjam district now, who have 
remained as the torch bearers of this great traditional culture. 


* * * * 


Finally a word about the Puppet Theatre of Orissa. 
Kandhei Nata 


The puppet theatre of Orissa is known as Kandhei Nata. Kandhei means 
doll or marionette. Other terms which are used for puppetry in Orissa are 
Sakhinacha, Gopalila, etc., Orissa’s puppetry is classified into four categories 
such as hand or glove puppets, string puppets, rod puppets and shadow 
Puppets (Ravana chhaya or shadow of Ravana). Usual Jatra plays are adopted 
for Kandhei Nata. While only the Daki Dambaru or Dholki or the Khanjani 
are used as the accompanying musical instruments in former days now they 
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have a full orchestra. The most interesting character is the jester Andiripua 
Udhaba in the popular string puppetry. The advent of cinema, the crude and 
unsophisticated oil lamp projection in the sphere of shadow puppetry seems 
to be losing its significance, and is rapidly growing extinct. 


DHIREN DASH works in the Orissa State Sangeet Natak Akademi. 


TANTRIC AND CULT 
DANCES OF ASSAM 





Arabinda Nath Sharma 


Assam has a distinct tradition of dance and music. The great Chinese 
traveller Hiuen-t.sang, who visited Assam in the seventh century A.D., 
was entertained almost every day with dances. In the Kamarupa copper plate 
inscription of King Vanamalavaraman of Kamarupa (9th Century, A.D.) 
the boats trembling on the waves of Brahmaputra are likened to dancing 
women agitated at the approach of men dancers. In the Bargan inscription of 
Ratnapala, another king of Kamarupa, tributes are paid to Natesvara Sakara, 
the Master of Dances, always exhibiting tandava. In Kalika Purana, an 
Upapurana written in Kamarupa in the 11th or 12th century, there are profuse 
references to a number of dances connected with different rituals. According 
to Prof. Indu Shekhar ‘Tantrik and mantric symbols must have served as a 
basis of gesture-language used on the native stage, which of course, was 
later developed by the addition of instinctive signs’. 


Assam has also been known as the greatest seat of the Tantric faith in 
India. The land is extolled as one where sakta Tantricism was fully establish- 
ed. The temple of Kamakhya on the Nilachala Hill, about three miles from 
present day Gauhati, is still the centre of sakta worship in the country. The 
temple is regarded as belonging to Goddess Kamakhya, who represents the 
procreative aspect of nature. This and similar other local cults which prevailed 
in the region even before Aryanisation have found expression in many of the 
popular dance forms like Nati or Devadasi dance, Deodhai, Oja-pali dance 
in a few forms, Satriya and Bihu dance. 


The Nati or Devadasi dance flourished in Saivite and Vaishnvite temples 
of Assam, as such they are said to have been connected with the cults of 
Vishnu and Siva. But this dance form has almost become extinct now as it is 
no longer performed in the temples. It exists only in the memories of some 
old artists. Attempts have been made to revive it by some performing artists 
who have learnt it from the old artists as a dance-form connected with the 
dancing tradition of Assam. This institution particularly flourished in the 
Siva temples of Biswanath Ghat, Dergaon and Dubi. There is historical evi- 
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dence in support of the fact that this institution existed in some of the temples 
of Assam. Three Natis were taken away from Biswanath Ghat temple by one 
Satrajit Barua of Decca, an officer of the invading Mughal forces of 
Aurangazeb,? 


The Natis used to remain unmarried throughout their lives. However, 
they lived with their parents and attended the temple services at regular 
intervals. In course of time, some unpleasant tales were associated with this 
profession and as a result the Natis were looked down upon by some sections 
of society.2 Probably because of. the stigma attached to the profession the 
artists in course of time felt discouraged in carrying it on and finally it became 
completely extinct. 


’ The dance was performed twice at the hours of noontide puja and even- 
ing arti. The dances were performed outside the temples on the occasion of 
Pausha and Chaitra samkrantis and Durga Puja. The costume of the Nati 
consisted of three pieces of clean white cloth; a skirt tied to the waist, a long 
riha wound very tightly round the upper part of the body, a thin veil for the 
head. Ornaments of gold and silver were used profusely. The dance depicts 
devotion to, and worship of the god of the temple, his Snana, Prasadhana, 
dressing, etc. The different basic patterns of the dance have many things in 
common with the Sattriya School of dance. 2 a 


Deodhani and Deodhai dance have been very predominently connected 
with the tantric aspect of Hinduism. These two dances are performed as 
part of the orgies connected with tantric puja. In the Deodhani dance the 
dancer is said to be inspired by a power by which she is able to foretell what 
is going to happen in the village or to the village folk in future. Deodhani 
and Deodhai dance are connected with the culture of the Bodo-Kachari, 
the original inhabitants of the state. Deodhai, the male oracle, and Deodhani, 
the female oracle, as priestly dances are essential at the time of Bathow 
worship and the national Kheray festival. According to some scholars, 
deodhani must have served as the precursor to the Sutradhara, a key character 
of Sankaradeva’s dramas. But Prof. Hem Barua‘ does not think so. According 
. him, Oja-pali dance must have been the stimulus for the production of art- 
theatre. 


Oja-pali dances usually accompany the choral singing that is organised 
on the occasion of the worship of the serpent Goddess Manasa. As such, 
this kind of dance is associated with the cult of Snake worship. According to 
Dr. M. Neog ‘The mudras of Assam’s Oja-pali dance may have derived from 
some tantric text like the Kaliku. Purana’.5 But these Choral singers also 
sing songs adapted from the Asssamese version of Ramayanaand Mahabharata 
and some Puranas. The first type of Oja-pali is called Suknami, derived 
from Sukavi Narayana, the author of Padma-Purana, a manasa narrative it 
Assamese verse. The latter type of songs are known as Vyahar git, meaning 
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songs of Vyasa, the author of Mahabharata, The Choral-singing of that 
type is called Vyahgowa Oja-pali. 


The leader of the Oja pali is called Oja (leader) and other supporting 
singers of the chorus are called pali. There is a chief among the palis who is 
called Daina pali. The Oja leads the Chorus, sets the refrain for the Palis 
to repeat it with the marking of time with their feet and the striking of the 
cymbals with their hands. He also executes dance movements along with 
gestures of the hands. Many of the dance movements described in the ancient 
natya treaties are still to be seen in this style of dance. 


According to Prof. Hem Barua the technique of the Oja-pali dances 
contain most of the primary requisites of the theatre. “The Oja-pali dances 
served as the rock on which the infra-structure of Vaishnava drama was 
partially built’’.® 


The Suknami Oja-pali dancers believe that their art was first brought 
on earth by Arjuna in the role of Brihannala from Indra’s heaven. It was 
introduced to both Hindus and Muslims by Darangi Raja (The King of 
Darrang) Visvasinha. There are villages in the Darrange district of Assam 
like Maraigao where Muslim Suknani Ojas once lived. Another such village 
is Kaliapara where Muslim Kaliya (pipes) players once lived. 


The Satriya school of dance is chiefly connected with the cult of Krishna, 
The great saint poet Sankardeva (1449-1568 A.D.) of Assam established a 
few satras, a sort of monasteries, for the propagation of the tenets of Vaina- 
vism and in these satras this school of dancing flourished. The great Master 
introduced a new dramatic device known as Ankiya Nat. Most of the Arkiya 
Nats are based on the Krishna theme and in these dramas there is an abundant 
use of this form of dance. The Sutradhara who plays the principal role 
Sankardeva’s Ankiya Nat, dances displaying the different hastas to signify 
the subject matter of the verses he recites such as nandisloka. His dance starts 
with a slow tempo, but gradually it gathers momentum. The Sutradhara 
wears a white dress, a turban fitted with silvery ribbon strips, a longsleeved 
jama, and a fluffy skirt tied at the waist with a waist-band. He puts on bangles, 
a lace with a drum-like golden bead in the middle, dangling ear ornaments of 
gold and brass anklets. 


There are some other forms of Satriya dance such as Geosai-pravesar 
Nach (dance depicting the entrance of Lord Krishna with the Gopis), Gopi 
pravesar Nach (the dance portraying the entrance of Gopis of Vraja), Rasar 
Nach (Ras dance of Lord Krishna and the Milkmaids of Vraja), Jhunura 
dance, Chali-Nach, Bahar-Nach, Manchok (depicting the pangs of Gopis 
at their separation from Krishna), Yudhar Nach. These dance forms are more-. 
or-less connected with the cult of Krishna. One particular characteristic of 
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Assam’s rasa dance as envisaged by Sankardeva is the absence of Radha as 
the central figure of the dance circle, although her name appears. 


Bihu dances are mainly connected with nature, heralding its different 
changes, which is so bountiful in Assam. But apart from this the Bihu dances: 
are connected with the fertility cult, meant for the welfare of men animals 
and crops. Sociologically it was meant to regulate sexual relationships by 
adding to itself the colouring of a sort of religion. The old beliefs have almost 
died out and the dance with its sexual characteristics has tended to get 
modified, but the songs which constituted a language of the heart and a 
means of expressing the joys of springtime have survived. There are certain 
Bihu songs in which the red riha (girl’s breast cloth) or bamboo tree is used as 
a symbol of ripeness for young girls. According to Prof. Hem Barua “all 
this is connected in a symbolic way with the procreative urge of the earth or 
of woman”.? The vermilion mark in the parting of a girl’s hair is a sex 
symbol; the fact of her maturity and capacity to receive and hold. The Bihu 
dancing girls make abundant use of this vermilion in their make-up. 


Bihu, though now recognised as a national festival of Assam, has been 
enriched by the contributions of Mongoloid and other non-Aryan races of 
the State. As such many elements of non-Aryan cultures have found expres- 
sion in these dance forms. 
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UNIVERSALITY OF MUSIC 





N. S, Srinivasan 


Introduction 


The problem of the origin of music cannot be taken as a question of 
absolute beginnings. It is a matter of finding out, historically, the first known 
existence of music and studying systematically the conditions basic to the 
manifestations of music. 


A comparative examination of historical and systematic evidence 
affords a natural and logical if not a strictly scientific solution to a problem, 
which like many other problems of origins, does not lend itself to a definite 
answer. 


This article will deal, (with the available evidence from Vedas, Scriptures 
in Music and texts) on the origin and development of Music. 


Can you imagine a world without sound? Sarangadeva in his‘ Sangita 
Ratnakara’ said that the world is dependent on sound. He arrives at this 
logical conclusion by stating that nada or sound gave rise to varna or arti- 
culated sound which in its turn, gave rise to words and words created language. 
And the entire activity of the world is through language. Hence, the world 
is dependent on sound. 


According to our ancient scriptures, the two main divisions of sound 
are ahatha and anahatha. Ahatha is the sound that is heard and anahatha is the 
sound that is not heard. A sound which is not heard? Yes. Our ancient 
grammarians and philosophers have described anahatha as the sound which 
has a finer form prior to its being audible. Anahatha, they say, is the pure 
sound which is the material cause of the Universe. The poet* is only echoing 
them when he says “Heard melodies are sweet but those unheard are sweeter”. 
Narada in his Sangita Makharanda® says “‘Sages, saints and even devas, 
having controlled their mind and concentrated on the anahatha, get the rest 
they require and attain salvation”. 
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The ultrasonics! that we hear about in science are perhaps the nearest 
examples, which can give us an idea about the sound that exists without 


being heard. 


Ahatha the sound that is heard, created the entire music of the world, 
through the medium of notes. Like any other form of art, the music of the 
world owes its origin to nature. Music was in nature, long prior to man-made 
music, like the brilliant colours of flowers and feathers were there long before 
the art of painting. : . 


All sounds that are produced on this earth have a definite pitch. In 
musical sounds the pitch is clear and perceptible. But in other sounds the 
pitch is not so easily perceptible. Without natural music, man-made music 
would not have come into existence at all. Man’s instinct has always been to 
imitate or conquer nature. It is because of this endless struggle that several 
inventions and innovations in various realms of knowledge have taken place. 


Talking about the origin of music it would be interesting to quote 
Anton Ehrenzweig one of the celebrated phoneticians here. He said, “‘It is 
not unreasonable to speculate that speech and music should have descended 
from a common origin in a primitive language which was neither speaking 
nor singing, but something of both. Later this primeval language would have 
split into two different branches; music would have retained its articulation 
mainly by pitch or scale and duration or rhythm, while language chose its 
articulation mainly by tone colour or vowels and consonants.’ 


Music of the world according to our ancient teats is traced from 
archika.. single note, gathika... double note..samika triple note, svaran- 
thara. .four notes, oudava, five notes. .shadava, ..six notes and sampurna.. 
all the seven notes. Music of the world did pass through all the seven stages. 


Tracing the history of music we can presume that organised music of 
the world was confined within four notes. The Vedic chant of ancient India 
contained three notes udatta, anudatta and syarita with an occasional effort 
to a fourth. ‘ 


The European system of music owes its origin to the Greeks. The very 
word music was borrowed from Greek. The Lyre is one of the oldest instru- 
ments. Orpheus of Greek mythology, is famed for having played the lyre to 
enchant both mortals and immortals alike. This simple instrument is U- 
fretted, having four strings and hence restricted to four notes only.® The 
words written to accompany the lyre, known as lyrics, were also composed t0 
four notes. 


: Music of the world, at this stage, was an art that had essentially 4 
spiritual basis; regarded as a means of approach to the ultimate reality whose 
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knowledge is bliss. Indian scriptures refer to this as marga music. Marga 
means path, but in this context it means, that which is classical.” 


From this stage, the full fiedged seven-note scale might have been 
arrived at by reciting or playing the notes with different adhara sruti or tonic 


notes. 


Let us take Vedic recitation for example. Taking the notes as ni sa and ri 
if the same recitation is recited or played from madhyama sruti the resultant 
notes are ga ,ma andpa (sadharana gandhara, suddka, madhyama and 
panchama) which are the thirds of ni sa ri. If the same notes are played or 
recited from panchama sruti the notes resulting are ma, pa and dha (suddha 
madhyamam, panchamam and Chatrusru ti dhaiyatam) which are the fifths 
of ni Sari. Thus the resultant notes from madhyama Sruti and panchama 
sruti are concordants or samvadis of the basic nisa ri. When you put together 
these notes, the resultant scale will have apart from shadjama and panchama, 
chatussruti rishabham, sadharana gandharam, suddha madhyamam, chatus- 
sruti dhaivatam and kaisiki nishadam. This is the kharaharapria raga. 


So it is not without reason to presume that the seven notes might have 
been arrived at accidentally, through harmony. Let us assume one group 
reciting Veda at a particular sruti. Suppose they are joined by another group 
reciting the same verses but (accidentally) in madhyama sruti; the resultant 
harmony, which should have been so pleasing to them should have attracted 
them to probe into the notes that have produced this effect. After the notes 
are separated, it would have been an easy task for them to complete an octave 
and arrive at the basic scale. 


The same would have been the case with the oldest Greek scale “The 
Greater Perfect System”. Like all other Greek scales this is a descending scale 
Starting from the note a’. The basis of this scale is the tetrachord (four 
Strings, presumable of lyre) of a succession of four descending notes forming 
a two octave descending scale from a’ to B with the addition of low A. 


ae ff & dc bagfedeBa. 


Now that the seven notes of an octave were achieved, the search for the 
New scales began. The Universal method known as Modal Shift of Tonic or 
graha bheda was employed. In this process the basic note of an octave is 
shifted to another note and an octave is completed with the new note as the 
basic one. From the redistributions of note intervals, new scales emerge. 


After the four-note stage, the music of our world came to be known as 
desi sangitam. Desi or ethnic music, varied from desa to desa or region to 


Tegion, depending upon the taste of the people there. 
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Indian Music exploited modal shift of tonic to the maximum and today 


Indian music has the richest variety of scales. European system of music 
stopped with limited application of this process, since it developed on the 


lines of harmony. 


While melody is a sequence of single notes which produce musical 
phrases, song or tune, harmony is the sounding of two or more notes simul. 
taneously which pleases the ear. The notes which produce this effect are 
known as concordant notes. In Indian music vadi swaras in combination with 
samvadi swaras produce harmony. The tribhinna gamaka is an example of 


harmony. 


Panini, one of the greatest Vedic grammerians, in his siksha describes 
Vedic swaras as :- 


Udatto Nishada Gandharou 
Anudatta Rishabha Dhaivatou 
Svarita Prabhavahyethe Shadjama Madhyama Panchamaha: 


This is an obvious definition of fifths among the seven notes. “Svarita 
prabhavyahethe shadjama, madhyama, panchama”’ gives the clue for the birth 
of seven notes from the Vedic saGika referred to earlier in this article. Svarita 
is usually referred to as the basic note for Vedic recitation.® 


In European music, harmony is offered openly, ready blended. But 
in Indian music harmony comes concealed, to be discovered and realised by 
the listener. While the first set of notes that are sounded still resound in the 
mind’s chamber the second phrase of notes flows in, to complement the 
first ones in a perfect harmony. There are ample examples that could be 
offered in support of this theory. Most of the Thyagaraja kirtanas, which 
have successfully stood the test of time are very good examples. The harmonic 
and contrapuntal devices used are so consistent that they cannot be brushed 
aside as freaks. The late Umayalpuram brothers Krishna Bhagavathar and 
Sundara Bhagavathar, inspite of their extensive knowledge of swara singing 
and niraval used to sing only Thyagaraja (their guru’s) kirtanas without 
alapana, swara kalpana or their own embellishments or the so-called improve 
ments. The purpose behind this should have been to keep intact the tradition 
involved in these kirtanas, and hand them down to the next generation. 
Again the established paddati or tradition of singing the first “sangati” of 
the kirtana before the start of anupallavi strengthens this view on harmoty: 
Certain established sancharas in ragas will also illustrate this theory- The 
following are only a few examples: 


Pallayi of Chakkani Rajamargamu: 
ii. > Re Ro S..63. 
Anupallavi of Chakkani Rajamargamu: 
Po 3° OD BD Pecwass (Fifths of first set) 
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Pallavi of Tolinenu (Kokiladhwani): 

> 3 3 S R, G, m/D ; ; 
Anupallayi swaras 

> 3 3 m N, D, d/S; ; (concordancts) 


The last phrases of muktayiswaram in Bhairavi Varnam (Viribhoni) 


§ ; : N D P Second set is the perfect fifths of first, 
P;; MGR Third set perfect concordants of the 
SF 2 4R. ON 2D second, , 

The popular phrase in Bhairavi alapana 


Goss or (S mGm 1) (Fifths) 
Ny fd (M_ sNs d) 
G : sr (S mGm r) 
Dharbari; NSE G@ gseigsess 
iM PD syees ee es 

NS BeG goes hs tem reD sss 

: nmpG;3;3;3 

MrsDs% 3 oes SFR FE 


26 ¢©¢ 2 s © 


Lu-Tsu-Chun-Chiu, the oldest book on Chinese music written around 
3rd century B.C., contains details about the Chinese system of fifths. By the 
same time the Greek music was getting organised under the Pythogorean 
system of music devised by the father of Greek music, Pythagoras. The 
teference to harmony in the Vedas probably can be treated as the earliest. 
The ancient scale of Chinese music which dates back to 2697 B.C., when 
Emperor Huang Ti ruled China is essentially Audava or Pentatonic. Later 
on during the end of the 12th century, under the Chou dynasty, two more 
notes were added to complete the seven notes of an octave namely, Huan- 
Chung, Ti ai-Tsu, Ku-Hsi, Chung-Lu, Lin-Chung Nan-Lu and Ying-Chung. 


The scales that are used by various systems of music sound entirely 
different from each other because of the differences in the approach and the 
texture of the musical instruments. Structure of the musical instruments 
varied from country to country due to the availability of new materials. 
Listening habits and environmental conditions for music concerts varied 
according to the climatic conditions of the respective country. In a South 
Indian temple procession nageswaram concerts start Jate in the night and 
Continue till the early hours of next morning. The artistes including the 
Percussionists stand and perform and the audience listens to them for hours 
together, Standing. The South Indian climate permits such an environment 
for listening while in the Western countries music concerts are mostly confined 
to concert halls and theatres. Probably this is one of the reasons why Indian 
Music does not have bass instruments compared to its western counterpart. 
The “Thimiri nayanam” is a high pitched, loud instrument which could be 
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heard distinctly from a long distance. The veenas played in concerts, upto 
three decades ago, were tuned in the range of G to B with high tension strings, 
The male vocalists sang at a pitch (basic pitch) of F and even G! The voice 
culture which contained practice of akara gamakas etc. were all done at the 
peak volume, keeping in view the distance between the listener in the last row 
and the performer himself. The modulations were proportionate to the 
initial volume taken-something comparable to the stage whisper. It should 
not be mistaken that volume and audibility are the only criteria of this process, 
A certain amount of depth is achieved by this technique which is quite essen- 
tial for Indian music. Nowa days electronics are played a great role in improv- 
ing the tonal qualities of the instruments. 


Itis well known that folk music of the different parts of the world sound 
similar and were also responsible for the development of modern music. 


Rhythm forms an inseparable part of life not to speak of music. Human 
beings develop a sense of rhythm more by instinct than by cultivation. Primi- 
tive music which is essentially rhythm-oriented, can mysteriously awaken 
instincts, more elemental than those appealed to by any other form of primi- 
tive art. Rhythm instruments were also used for communication at the early 
Stages; a language was developed on rhythm. Early rhythm instruments did 
not have a perceptible pitch. But, in the later stages, rhythm instruments were 
constructed in such a way as to give a definite pitch. We have an endless 
variety of rhythm instruments in the world. They vary from a simple tonal 
stick to sophisticated well developed rhythm instruments of today. Rhythm 
is a unit measure of time; it cannot be different in different systems of music. 


But the development of rhythm in Indian music is phenominal. For an 
Indian percussionist, the field of Jaya offers wide scope for improvisation... 
from simple arithmetic to complicated higher mathematics! 


While the early scriptural music of the world followed rigid rules of 
lakshana, the desi or ethnic music depended upon the religious historic and 
geographical backgrounds. Desi or ethnic music adjusted itself from countty 
to country to suit the tastes of the people there. 


The musical systems of the world were all developed from the same 
methods and materials, whether it is 


Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Da Ni or 
Do re me fa so la ti or 


Huan-chung, Tai-tsu, Ku-Hsi, Chung-lu, Lin-ching, Nan-lu, 
Ying-chung.... ; 


They are one and the Same; it is only the super-structure of these 


pani that vary and diverge to conceal the truth about the universality %f 
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John Keats, English poet. 

Narada in his Sangitamakharanda said: 

“Anahatho Hathaschaiva sa Nado dvividho mathaha” 

“Akasa Sambhavo Nado yaha sonahatha sangyathaha”’ 

“Thasmin Anahathe Nade Viramam prapya Devathaha; 

Yoginopi Mahathmanastha Danahatha Sangnyake 

Mano nikshioya Samyanthi Muktim Prayathamanasaha”. 

Ultrasonic is asound whichis beyond human audibility since its frequency range is 


more than 20,000, vibrations per second. 
B. Chaitanya Deva, Psycho Acoustics of Miisic and Speech (Psychoanalysis of Artistic 


Vision & Hearing-Anton Ehrenzweig) 
“The early Greek lyre had four strings and was confined to four notes only Herbert 


Spencer Origin and Function of Music. 
The word Marga is derived from Mryg meaning “‘to seek or search after” but in this 
context it means “that which is classical’’—Kunhi Rajah’s commentary on ‘‘Sangita- 


ratnakara’”’, 


» P. Sambamoorthy, History of Indian Music. 


“Harmony in Western music is comparatively of a recent origin. It was only around 
15th & 16th century, it got organised under Monteverdi. It is an accepted fact that the 
orientals tried harmony, exhausted it and finally discarded it.”’ But the Author’s theory 
is that the Orientals have not discarded harmony—far from it. They have evolved a 
superior sophisticated type of harmony which had thrown into the background the 
ready blended, open type harmony. 

-+-. “Itshould be equally known that India’s instrumental music possesses a number of 
harmonic and contrapuntal devices which no good player fails to demonstrate after 
the main theme is fully established. Therefore, the difference between European music 
and Indian music is not a matter of melody versus harmony but ore of emphasis, 


The Story of Indian Music, by C. Goswamy, 
Panini’s Siksha, 


NAMMUNDI SUBRAMANIAM SRINIVASAN is the disciple of the eminent Sutist 
ingam, andisa well-known flutist. He is at present on the staf of All India Radio, 


INDO-ENGLISH WOMEN 
PLAYWRIGHTS 





S. Krishna Bhatta 


In Indo-English writing, drama is a sparsely-cultivated field. Yet we 
find some 400 plays and playlets as shown in the latest bibliography prepared 
under the auspices of Karnatak University ; and there may be some unaccount- 
ed plays published in periodicals and elsewhere. A survey of these plays 
reveals causes for the poor output and quality in the field—of course, except 
in the case of a few stage-worthy plays. The true success of a play is to be 
tested only on the stage; but the Indo-English playwright had to suffer 
mainly on account of the absence of living theatre. Further, while some play- 
wrights seem to have written just for light entertainment and some have 
artificially aped the west, others (in spite of dealing with their themes seriously) 
have mostly failed either in fully exploiting the rich sources of the ancient 
lore and the history of our country or in making the best use of the models 
and techniques of our rich dramatic tradition (both of our Classical Sanskrit 
Drama and the folk-stage) or in employing the spoken English suitable to 
particular characters and situations. Dr. M.K. Naik is right when he remarks, 
“Itis a shocking fact that he (the Indo-English playwright) has mostly written 
as if he belonged to a race which has never had any dramatic traditions worth 
the name, and must therefore solely ape the west.”’2 


Yet, here and there we can find somesilver lining in the clouded atmos- 
phere of Indo-English Drama. In spite of some glaring drawbacks, majot 
playwrights like Sri Aurobindo, Kailasam, Harindranath Chattopadhyay@ 
and Asif Currimbhoy and a few minor playwrights have conducted somé 
worthy experiments in the field. Likewise, though less in number, there ar 
women playwrights who have contributed their bit. Among them, mention 
may be made of Bharati Sarabhai, Mrinalini Sarabhai, Swarnakumari Dev! 
Ghosal, K.B. Thakur, Shanta Rama Rau and a few others. A brief study 


of some of their works (taken almost in the chronological order of their 
publications) is attempted here. 


: The earliest among these women playwrights is Bharati Sarabhai who 
has, to her credit, two plays; The Well of the People and Two Women. In 
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both the plays the author tries to give a new meaning to age-old beliefs and 
customs, The Vedantic concept that God is within, is presented in them in 
different ways and the two plays seem to be complementary in presenting 
types of Indian womanhood. While symbolism and poetry are the specialities 
of the former, there is realism in the latter and it is in prose. 


In the play The Well of the People, Sarabhai projects a picture of 
synthesis of religion and social service. Moved by a story that appeared in 
Harijan, she wrote the play ; according to which, an old woman fails to achieve 
her ambition of going on pilgrimage to Kashi and Haridwar, and decides to 
please God by building a well for ‘the untouchables’ in her village with her 
savings. It is evident that the story is symbolically charged with Gandhiji’s 
socio-political ideologies; and as Dr. Prema Nandakumar says, it is ‘‘a bold 
attempt on the part of Bharati Sarabhai to have taken up the challenge to 
present a spiritual problem in terms of physical action.”* A voice calls the 
individual soul to turn inward: 


Why do you go to Haridwar, to Kashi, 
O my Soul, when I am within? . 
Pilgrim, pilgrim, why, what is it you seek outside?® 


The same concept is presented in Two Women in another way. The 
westernised Kanakaraya faces conflicts and temporarily compromises with 
his wife Anuradha who is very much inclined to go to the Himalayas in her 
quest for spiritual peace. At last, Kanakaraya gives up his rigid stand, and 
coincidingly enough, Anuradha does not find any meaning in her desire as 
she could see the Himalayas everywhere. But the sudden death of Kanakaraya 
renders the new-found realisation useless for the couple. Thus Sarabhai 
breathes a new meaning into our old beliefs and customs, and thereby tries to 
view modern problems with a cultural background of ancient Indian 
womanhood. 


Svarnakumari Devi Ghosal resorts to allegory to illustrate the 
eternal universal truths in the guise of a story of the demoralised India of the 
Pre-Independence period. In her three-act play Princess Kalyani, (with a 
Prologue and an Epilogue), Kalyani the embodiment of goodness and bene- 
ficence is the princess of Devagiri. The General who is the brother of the 
Wicked Queen. incites people against the good King in order to occupy the 
throne. His attempt is foiled by a sincere soldier, Dhruvakumar the embodi- 
ment of truth. Finally the Queen satisfies her jealousy by offering the good 
Princess as a sacrifice in the temple. In the Prologue there is a prayer to 
Saraswati the Goddess of Learning by a clairvoyance joined by the presiding 
deities of heaven, earth and ocean; while the Epilogue contains a prayer by the 
King who, upset by Kalyani’s fate, renounces the world. The intention of the 
didactic author is made clear in the woman-devotee’s prayer itself: to awaken 
“in the hearts of men the supreme sense of truth and brotherhood”’.‘ Jn the 
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play, a distinct contrast is drawn between two sets of allegorical characters, 
one representing the good (Kalyani, the King, Hashi, the Jester etc.) and the 
other (the Queen, Matanginietc.) the evilin the world. Apart from the network 
of too many characters, Mrs. Ghosal employs allegory with considerable 
success in dramatising the universal conflict between the good and the evil 
forces, the temporary triumph of the evil over the good and the need for 
sacrifice to conquer the evil. _ 


The Freedom Movement in our country draws the attention of Mrinalini 
Sarabhai, a celebrated dancer and choreographer, and her work Captive 
Soil is a powerful verse-play in two acts with a Prologue and an Epilogue, 
presenting the actions and reactions found among different sections of our 
country during the Movement. The Prologue presents a few policemen as the 
only substantial figures guarding a cemetery and the voices of a few ghostly 
figures (of martyrs) giving the detailsof injuriessustained on accountof police 
firing; while the Epilogue projects silhouetes of some men and women ina 
march-past and a figure representing freedom-fighters who move with renewed 
zeal and declare with one voice their urge for. freedom. In between the two, 
the playwright effectively brings a series of sequences starting from the 
arrested girl-rebels demanding the resignation of the judge and ending with 
the scene of a newly-wedded young man beaten up by the police and going 
back to jail. But, while Mrinalini’s theme and language deserve admiration, 
lack of an organic coherence in the plot-construction mars the full success 
of the play on the stage. Dr. Balarama Gupta is not totally out of place when 
he comments, “Notwithstanding the noble theme, the dramatist must be 
reckoned to have failed to concretise her ideas in dramatic form’’.® 


The life of the mystic princess Mira forms the theme of The Beggar 
Princess a play in 5 acts written by Indira Devi in collaboration with Dilip 
Kumar Roy. Fully devoted to Lord Krishna, Mira cannot accept anybody 
else as her husband; and Bhojaraj her married husband takes some time to 
understand her spiritual power. Meanwhile, wrongly interpreting her peculiar 
behaviour in society, Bhojaraj’s sister Udayabai and others give her all sorts 
of trouble; while her devotional singing becomes more and more populat 
day by day. Her inner spiritual urge gradually accelerating, she leaves Mewal 
in her middle age, wanders like a beggar in many places and finally shakes 
off her mortal body at Brindavan. While handling the historical-hagiological 
theme, the playwrights develop their plot around the significant title The 
Beggar Princess, which, while appearing a bit paradoxical, blends, in the 
heroine, both the beggar and the princess—from the material as well as the 
spiritual points of view. The conflict is between the limited power of man and 
the infinite Grace of the Lord as can be seen in the lives of saints “who defy 
the weights and measures of the human superbazaar’.® This conflict and the 
consequent suspense are presented in the queen’s dealings with her husband. 
Udayabai’s acts of villainy and the robber’s episode. While the scene of the 
Emperor Akbar and the gifted musician Tansen, enhance the dramatic effect 
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the most touching scene is that of Mira’s leaving Mewar, as she hears a ‘call 
from Krishna the Lord of Brindavan’.” The presentation of the theme would 
have been more natural if the playwrights had adopted the mode of introduc- 
tion of our Classical Sanskrit Drama and also the folk-songs to demonstrate 
the popularity of the saint among the masses. 


Drawing from the history of the Rajputs, S. Janak conceives some 
scenes of their fight with the Mughals, and her 3-act play The Siége of Chitor 
(a Bhavan’s Journal Prize winner) deals with Akbar’s final successful bid to 
conquer the formidable Chitor fort. In handling the theme, it appears that the 
playwright has a faint design of lessening the Indians’ apathy towards foreign 
rule (here, that of Muslims) and hence tries to ennoble the character of Akbar 
even beyond the extent to which he is generally portrayed by historians. The 
fact can often be noticed in his speech: for example, here are his instructions 
to his General before leaving Chitor, ‘““Temper authority with lenience. Do all 
in your power to win the hearts of those who remain here”’; also “‘The valour 
of these Rajputs compels even my admiration ...... Perhaps they deserve to 
win’”.® But, in giving prominence to the Mughal Emperor, the playwright 
does not relegate to the background the staunch patriots like Patta, Jaimal, 
Jaya and Padmini. There is suspense, particularly in the scene where Padmini 
and Jaya attempt to kill Akbar though the probability of two women engaging 
themselves in this risky job is somewhat far-fetched. 


In a compendium of human knowledge and experience like The Maha- 
bharata, K.B. Thakur’s motherly heart is attracted towards the insepar- 
able bondage between a mother and her son, and in the three-act play Mother 
and Child (a Bhavan’s Journal Prize-winner), she deals with a few important 
events of Karna’s tragic life. As in Tagore’s Karna and Kunti, it is the mother 
and the child that pervade the entire play, and the playwright brings out the 
occurrence of her child’s birth in a manner not sanctioned by the rigid society. 
While the first act presents the maiden Kunti’s curiosity to test the effect of 
the sage’s boon and the unfolding of her motherly feelings in respect of her 
child Karna, her motherly dimension is naturally broadened in the second 
act where, as the legitimate mother of the Pandavas, she is compelled to hide 
the birth of Karna. Here are the outpourings of her motherly heart: “A 
mother’s heart trembles for the safety of her sons who alone arc her life’’;° 
and they remind us of what Kailasam’s Radha says to her foster-son: 


“*.....A mother that doth bear 
And bring forth son....she may not, will not 
See or know a world beyond her son”’.?° 


In the last act, Mrs. Thakur enhances the conflict in her Kunti who is help- 
lessly swayed between her tender motherly heart and the artificially created 
code of conduct, vis-a-vis the loyal and outspoken Karna. Of course, as the 
Natural attraction between the mother and the child forms the nucleus of the 
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play, the playwright judiciously chooses the events directly pertaining tothe 
theme. But itis rather an unbearable strain on the imagination of the spectator 
regarding the hero’s life in the big gap left between the first two acts, between 
Karna’s birth and the commencement of the war; where a technique like the 
pravesaka of our Classical Samskrit Drama could have been used with 


advantage. 


Shanta Rama Rau sets an example in converting a novel into a play, 
and her work A Passage to India is a dramatised version of E.M. Forster’s 
novel bearing the same title. The play presents a picture of mistrust and 
unjust treatment shown to Indians by the British during their regime in 
India. The playwright seems to have judiciously selected four scenes of 
dramatic and narrative interest, and distributed them in her three-act struc- 
ture as follows: I Tea-party at Mr. Fieldings; II (i) Picnic, Marabar caves 
(ii) English Club of Chandrapore and III Magistrate’s Court. Thus, by 
dramatisation of almost all the main events conceived by Forster, she does 
justice to the novel. Further, though her sketch of characters of Dr. Aziz and 
Mr. Fielding slightly disappoints us, she maintains the novelist’s general 
design of characterisation: a cool-headed hospitable Indian Dr. Aziz: Prof. 
Godbole representing the ancient learning of India; Miss Adela Quested 
who has eyes to see India and respect the country and whose integrity cannot 
be easily shaken; Mr. Fielding who can be singled out as an Englishman noble 
enough to understand an alien people; other Englishmen who have utter 
contempt towards Indians and are ready to mete out any injustice to them. 
A reviewer rightly remarks, “.... Her arrangement of his material is skilful... 
Much of the original dialogue has been used, and his gift for making his 
character talk intelligently and naturally at the same time appears to work 
almost as well in the theatre as in the novel’’.1 


In this land of variety in many aspects of life like customs and languages, 
occasional outburts of fissiparous tendencies often necessitated serious 
thinking by cool-headed patriots about national integration ; which forms the 
theme of some plays. In her play My Songs, J.M. Billimoria thinks of 
such a situation of five students of Bombay University who, in spite of sharp 
differences in their religion and language, live like real brothers sharing both 
the joys and sorrows of their life; the group consists of two Hindus, a Muslim, 
a-Parsee and an Anglo-Indian. To project an image of their permanent 
brotherhood, the playwright imagines some relevant touching scenes like 
their response to the call of the nation during the Indo-Pakistan war, the 

-Moving spectacle of death of Rehman and his own brother Abdul (now 02 
the Pakistan side) fighting each other on the battlefield, the breaking out of 
communal tiots and the working for peace by the remaining four friends, 
their joint venture of running a co-operative store, the death of Rehman's 
mother and their carrying of her corpse to the burial ground even amidst 
the prevailing atmosphere of terror ;and thus the whole play is full of suspense 
and action. But the play suffers from the playwright’s excessive idealism in the 
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creation of her characters and sequences, and her inclination for the use of 
literary language in dialogue. Further she unnecessarily fits the plot into a 
long five-act structure, that too having an unwieldy number of scenes which 


render its staging difficult. 


Kamala Subramanian’s Gandharee and Kaikeyee is an example of a 
dramatic dialogue wherein the author extends her imagination and brings 
together two queens (probably in heaven) belonging to two different yugas 
(ages). Each explains to the other her standpoint about the peculiar situation 
which caused some mistaken notions among the people. Kaikeyee tells 
Gandharee how she first rejoiced at the news of Sri Rama’s coronation and 
then how Manthara’s words forced her to demand Sri Rama’s exile and her 
son’s coronation. According to Gandharee, it is her extreme affection for her 
son Suyodhana that urged her to hark the tinkling laughter of Droupadi 
insulting Suyodhana, but not her sobs when she was insulted by him at the 
royal court. Thus, within the scope available, the author projects the image 
oftwo epic characters: Kaikeyee as the victim of circumstances and 
Gandharee as a mother whose blind affection towards her son comes in the 
way of protecting another lady’s honour. 


Though it is very difficult to keep track of all plays published there area 
few more worth-mentioning Arati Nagarwalla’s The Bait, and Dina Mehta’s 
The Myth-Makers among others. In spite of deficiencies in the use of models, 
techniques and plot-construction found in most of these plays, there is no 
denying the fact that the method of handling their themes by most of these‘ 
women playwrights is unique; and their viewpoint is in consonance with their 
sensitive feminine nature. As already studied, Bharati Sarabhai extends the 
dimensions of age-old customs and beliefs deep-rooted particularly in women; 
and the method is almost similar to what playwrights like Sri Aurobindo, 
Mathuram Bhootalingam and Girish Karnad have done while interpreting 
the myth from a contemporary angle of view. Mrinalini boldly gives a picture 
of our Freedom Movement. At a later date, Shanta Rama Rau presents a 
similar theme about the British rule by transforming a novel into dramatic 
form. K.B. Thakur and Kamala Subramanian are fascinated by epic themes 
and, while the former highlights the inseparable bond between mother and 
child Kamala Subramanian questions as to why women like Gandharee and 
Kaikeyee disregarded the principles of justice. As regards historical themes, 
it is the valour and patriotism of the Rajput men and women that inspired 
Playwrights like Janaki, while Indira Devi focusses onthe spiritual weaJth of 
the princess-saint Mira. If Mrinalini Sarabhai deals with the pre-independence 
Politics of the country, Billimoria makes an attempt at national integration 
in the post-independence period. Some of these playwrights go out of their 
usual domestic sphere and probe history as well as politics of the country. 
Thus, though the output in the field of Indo-English Drama by ‘women is 
small, the mind. of the sensitive woman'can bé discerned in their handling of 
themes, , 
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